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Explanatory Obfervations relative to the Conftitution of the 
Knights of Malta. 


1 the 10th article of the Definitive Treaty, it is ftated, that 
“there fhall not be in future either a French or Englifh 
language.”’ The word language is extremely obfcure, unlefs 
the reader is thoroughly apprizéd of the hiftory of the Maltefe 
conftitution. During the times peculiarly chara&terized under 
the name of crufades, feveral religious confraternities were 
incorporated for the purpofe of affifting the various bodies of 
troops of pious Chriftians who direéted their march either to 
the Holy Land, or to the fhores of Africa. The richeft among 
thefe orders were the knights templars, a fociety which was abo- 
lithed under many circumflances of cruelty and profcription in 
all the kingdoms of Europe. But the knights of St. John of 
Jerufalem, on account of their infular fituation, and independent 
fovereignty, were left unmolefted by the hand of opprefhon or 
the fuggeftions of avarice. Their ifland which was contiguous 
to the parts that were wont to be the theatres of mifguided zeal 
and piety, was always refpe€ted by contending powers; and 
their magnanimous defence againft the whole force of the Otto- 
man army, led on by one of the greateft generals who ever 
adorned the page of the Turkifh ftory, procured them a renown 
which was never tarnifhed till the late furrender of their ifland 
tothe arms of the French republic. ~ 

M. de Voltaire, in his effay on “ Univerfal Hiftory,” has 
written a very interefting detail of this celebrated fiege; and 
the Abbe Vertot has publifhed five volumes, on the “ Hiltory 
and Prowefs of the Order.’ On the authenticity of the fatter, 
owever, little dependence can be placed. He wrote to the 
Grand Mafter for certain books, which were abfolutely necef- 
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fary to elucidate the various incidents that occurred during the 
fiege; and as fome time elapfed before he received them, he 
compofed the hiftory from his own imagination, and returned 
the volumes with a letter to the Grand Mafter, ftating, that the 
fiege had taken place, and deen raifed long before the receipt of 
the books. 

We have already mentioned the o4jeZ of the inftitution; we 
fhall now briefly ftate the conftitution of the order. 

The knights were chofen from among the different bodies of 
troops, who marched at various times under the banner of the 
crofs. And as Europe, according to the elegant expreffion of 
the Princefs Anna Comnena, feemed to precipitate itfelf on 
Afia, it became neceffary that the knights who were thus incor. 
porated, fhould be feleéted from the different nations, who were 
thus engaged, in order that their affiftance might be the more 
readily afforded to their own countrymen. Hence a certain 
number were ele&ted, who {poke the common /anguage of each 
nation; and thus, in procefs of time, the term language was {ub. 
itituted for country; and according to its ancient fignification, 
it will be found, that the expreffion is perfe&tly accurate. 

Thofe nations which had embraced the reformed religion, 
were afterwards excluded from admiffion into the order. The 
remaining éongues or nations, out of which the knights were 
chofen, were Arragon, Italy, Caftike, Germany, and France. 
The latter by the incorporation of the kingdom of Arles 
and Provence, and of the province of Auvergne, obtained a 
decided influence in the deliberations of the order, to which 
influence, perhaps, the tame defence of the ifland is to be 
afcribed, 

It was therefore, a meafure of the wifeft policy in the Britith 
adminiftration to have thus placed an effeétual barrier again 
the future interference of France, in the interefts of the order, 
by excluding her not only from the three tongues fhe formerly 
exercifed, but altogether from any right or claim as a conftituent 
body of the fociety. Nothing therefore, but the levity, cor- 
ruption, or cowardice of the knights can henceforward endanger 
the independence of this celebrated ifland. 





On the DISEASE among HORNED CATTLE. 


HE general diftrefs occafioned all over the kingdom, by the 
mortality among horned cattle, from the year 17441 
1756, naturally engaged the attention of every humane phyfician 
who was at hand to fuggeftany probable relief. The difficulties 
that attended the inveftigation of the nature and progrefs of the 
difeafe, prevented the fuccefs which might have been expette 
from the abilities of feveral intelligent and experienced practi 
toners 
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tioners in the metropolis. Vague opinions, and unfuccefsful 
attempts to check its extenfion, were the confequences of truf- 
ting entirely to the reports of farmers and cowkeepers. Dr. 
Layard having long feen with concern, that nothing effeétuai 
had been done, nor any fatisfa€tory obfervarions made on the fub- 
je&t, by mere accident obtained an opportunity of examining 
this calamitous diftemper. 

Being fettled in praétice at Huntingdon, he attended the family 
of Mr. John Mehew, at Godmanchefter, who was lofing his 
cattle, athird time, by the contagious illnefs. Dr. Layard offered 
to inveftigate the nature of the difeafe, and having affiduoufly 
applied himfelf to the examination of its fymptoms and pro- 
grefs, he formed an opinion that the diltemper was fimilar to the 
{mall-pox in the human body, that it was communicated in like 
manner as that diforder, and was to be managed on the fame 
principles ; his directions, founded on this opinion, were attended 
with fuccefs. 

The perufal of feveral authors confirming his opinion, he 
publifhed, in 1757, an Eilay on the Nature, Caufes, and Cure of 
the Contagious Diftemper, treating it in a methodical manner. 
The diftemper having totally ceafed in 1756, was again brought 
into England in 1769, when the late Earl of Northington, on the 
3dof December, gave notice tothe privy-council of its breaking 
outin Hampfhire.* Some of the members of the council being 
acquainted with the efflay of Dr. Layard, who then refided in 
London, applied to him for his advice and affiftance. He was 
confulted in drawing up the orders of council and aéts of par- 
lament, which being put into immediate execution, ftopt the 
fpreading of the contagion, and totally extirpated it in lefs than 
fix months from Hamphhire, and foon after, from Bamfffhire, in 
1770 and 1771, at the comparatively fmall expence of lefs than 
4000], 

For thefe fervices the Houfe of Commons voted Dr. Layard 
500]. and from the fuccefs of his direétions his Majefty was 
pleafed to appoint Dr. Layard to correfpond with Holland, Flan- 
ders, France, and all other countries where the contagion fhould 
appear; he was likewife ordered to communicate all his pro- 
ceedings, and their refult, to Barop Noleken, the Swedifh envoy. 
During this correfpondence, which continued many years, Dr. 
Layard had further opportunities of confirming his opinions on 

the fubjeét, of afcertaining the means of prevention, the mode 
of treatment, and the ufe of inoculation in this fort of fmall 
Pox. In 1774 and 1775, when the contagion was brought into 
Norfolk and Suffolk, the fame rules and orders, and aéts of par- 
3 Ce Jiament, 


é * The fums granted by parliament on account of lofles from the 
itemper among horned cattle, from the year 1746 to 1757, amounted 
upwards of 212,000), 
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liament, being put in force, thofe counties were foon cleared of 
the diftemper, at an expence of lefs than 2000}, 
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Account of the Salettians, and of a fingular Method of Hunt. 
ing Wild Swine in the Ifland of Sumatra. 


By Mr. Joun, Miflionary of Tranquebar. 


N the kingdom of Siak, in the ifland of Sumatra, which lie; 
oppofite to Malacca, there are two kinds of wild fwine: one 
kind live in the forefts on roots and fruit; their fleth is exceed. 
ingly well tafted, but they are not numerous. The other kind 
frequent the impenetrable bufhes and marfhes on the fea coal, 
where they live on crabs and roots, They are not fo large a 
the European {wine, are of a grayer colour, and keep in large 
herds. The latter, at certain periods of the year, in herds of 
fometimes a thoufand, {wim from the one fide of the river Siak 
to the other, at its mouth, which is three or four miles in 
breadth, and return to the former at ftated periods. This paf- 
fage takes place alfo in the fmall iflands, by their fwimming 
from the one to the other. On fuch occahane, thefe {wine are 
hunted by atribe of the Malays, who are not Mahometans but 
heathens, and who are held in great contempt by the other Ma, 
Jays, who will neither fuffer them to inhabit among them nor to 
approach them. On this account they were obliged formerly 
to live more at feathan on land, in fmall boats covered with 
mats, until the king of Siak lately permitted them to eftablih 
themfelves in the uninhabited diftriéts on the fea coaft. They 
are called in the Malay language the Salcttians, and by the Dutch 
the Lard Malays. They are better made and of a brighter 
colour than the other Malays; have only one wife each, whereas 
it is well known that the other Malays admit of polygamy. 

They are much more attached to the Dutch than to any other 
nation, and have the greateft intercourfe with them. ‘They are 
much afraid of other nations, and particularly the Malay pirates, 
becaufe the latter carry them away and fell them as flaves. 

On fuch occafions they defend themfelves with great bravery 
by means of flings, with which they hit a mark very accurately 
at a great diftance. They can ufe alio, with great dexterity, a 
fuje of javelins made of very hard wood, with which they can 
itrike fifh at a confiderable diitance at the furface of the {e:. 
When thefe javelins are to be ufed againft robbers, they harden 
the points of them in the fire, and dip them in lemon juice, by 
which means the wounds they inflict prove highly dangerous, 
and ofien mortal. 

Some of the Salettians inhabit alfo feveral {mall iflands, not 
frequented by the other Malays, which lie in the ftraits of Sinka: 
poor; 
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poor; but thefe are not fo civilized as thofe who live near Siak, 
and often while out fifhing, or bunting fwine, carry off many 
Portuguefe and other fifhermen, whom they fell as flaves. 

They hunt the {wine at fea at different periods, when thefe 
animals, through natural inftinét, emigrate as abovementioned. 
The Salettians, on thefe occafions, {mell the fwine long before 
they {ee them, and make ready their boats. They then fend out 
their dogs, which are trained to this kind of hunting, along the 
firand, where, by their bar! king, they prevent the {wine ‘foom 
getting on fhore to conceal themfelves inthe bufhes. During 
the pallage, the boars go firft, and are followed by the female 
{wine aud the young ones, all in regular rows, each refting its 
fnout on the rump of the one before it. Thefe animals, fwim- 

ming in long rows clofe to each other, form a very fingular 
{fpectacle. 

The Salettians, men and women, meet thefe {wine in their 
fmall flat boats. The former row, and throw large mats, made 
of the long leaves of the pandamus odoratiflima interwoven 
through each each other, before the leader of each row of 
{wine, which ftill continues to fwim with great flrength; but, 
foon pufhing his feet into the mat, gets fo entangled that 
he can no longer move them, or moves them only in a very 
flow manner. The reft of the row, however, are ncither 
alarmed nor difconcerted, but Reep clofe to each other; and 
none of them leave the row, or the pofition in which they are 
placed. ‘The Sallettians then endeavour to row toward them in 
a jateral direction; and the bufinefs of piercing the {wine 1s 
configned chiefly to the women, each of whom ts armed with a 
long large javelin, in the form of a {pontoon, headed with iron, 
and with which they flab as many of the fwine as they can 
reach, always drawing back the weapon. Befide this inftru- 
ment, they have alfo a number of {maller javelins, about fix 
feet in length, without iron points, which they carry intheir arms, 
and which they throw to the diftance of thirty or forty paces, 
in fuch a manner as to kill thofe which they cannot reach with 
the long javelin. As it is impoffible for them to throw mats 
before all the rows, or to kill all the {wine im fo fhort a time, the 
ret of thefe animals fwim off in good order, and in regular 
tows, toward the place where they are taught by inftiné that 
they fhall find better nourifhment, and for this time efcape the 
danger till they return to their ufual place ef refidence. As 
the {wine which have been pierced float every where around, 
they are picked up and put into larger boats, which follow for 
that purpofe. 

It thefe hunters fall in with any veffels s belonging to the Chi- 
nefe, of whom a great many are fettled at Malacca, and who on 
fach occafions become ready purchafers “oF their booty, they fell 
to them thcir fwine, and receive for thofe that have an inch and a 
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half thicknefs of lard on the breaft at the rate of a piafter a-piece. 
It may readily be believed that none of them are purchafed by 
the Malays; for being Mahometans, they abhor {wine’s fleth, and 
confequently, thefe pagan {wine hunters, to whom they do 
all the mifchief they can, by deftroying their huts, robbing 
them of their property, and often affaffinating them, without 
ever being called to an account by any one ior their depre. 
dations. 

Of the fwine that they cannot fell, they firft cut off the head; 
they then fkin them and cut them up, chiefly for the fake of the 
Jard, hut fave as much of the flefh as may beneceffaty to feed their 
dogs, and throw the reft into the fea. They then row their boats, 
laden with lard, to a folitary place on the coaft unfrequented by 
the Mahometan Malays, where they melt the lard, and preferve 
the greafe in large earthen veffels, or bojans, which are manu- 
faftured in Siam. This greafe they fell to the Maki Chinefe; 
and it is ufed not only by the common people inftead of but- 
ter, as long as it is not rancid, which is feldom the cafe in 
Malacca, but alfo for burning in their lamps, inftead of co- 
coa-nut oil. 














Letters written during an Excurfion through France to Geneva. 


LETTER II. 
(Continued from Page 306.) 


Paris, December 7. 


HAT an abominable thing it is to be thus plagued about 
pailports and cards of refidence! An Englifhman comes 

to Paris for a week or ten days in his way to the fouth; and 
inftead of employing his time in “ feeing the lions,’’ he is ob- 
liged to loiter away the beft part of his mornings in having his 
paffport examined, re-examined, figned, counter-figned, &c. 
Mr. Jackfon was yefterday prefented to the Firft Conful; 
and probably the difficulty which an Englifhman experiences in 
obtaining a paffport, either for proceeding to the interior of this 
country, or returning to his own, will foon be in a great mea- 
fure obviated: but what a difgraceful and fufpicious policy it 
1s, that even a Frenchman cannot travel about his native country 
—fuch I underftand to be the faét, without having a licence 
from government! The maitres-d’hotel are obliged, under pain 
of a fevere penalty, to deliver in to the minifler of the police 
every other day, an account of their lodgers: fomething of 
this kind, I believe, was obligatory under the monarchy. Surely 
a Frenchman has but little reafon to boaft of his individual 

9 liberty, 
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liberty, if it be true that he cannot pafs the gates of Paris with. 
out afking leave! : 

After feveral ineffe€&tual applications at the prefeéture de po- 
lice, we have this morning obtained paffports for the fouth of 
France, not in confequence of our applications at the office, but 
in confequence of the influence which M. Perrégaux very po- 
litely exerted in our favour: we fhall proceed on our journey 
therefore in two or three days. But before our departure you 
will expe& of me fome accounts of what we have feen, heard, 
and remarked here: it would be far more ingenuous to refer 
you at once to M. M. Mercier and Meyer, who have made this 
metropolis the obje&t of their minuteft attention. The public 
edifices, galleries, mufeums, theatres, promenades, baths, &c. of 
Paris have been fo amply and accurately defcribed by a hundred 
writers who have had unhurried opportunity to examine them, 
and are infinitely better qualified than myfelf to defcribe them, 
that I fhall fatisfy myfelf, though perhaps not you, almoft with 
the bare enumeration of what I have feen. 

Our conftant lounge if we have not time to vifit the Louvre, 
isthe Palais-royal, or, as it is fometimes called, le Palais du Tri- 
bunat, from the circumftance of the {fittings being held here of 
that body : what a fcene of extravagance, diflipation, and de- 
bauchery, is exhibited under thefe piazzas at every. hour of the 
day and night! Shops of millinery, jewellery, clothiery, book- 
fellers, clock-fellers, print-{fellers, china-houfes, coffee-houfes, 
bawdy-houfes, money-changers, gamefters—all unite in ami- 
cable rivalry to eafe the unwary idler of his louis. 

You know the hiftory of this far-famed palace : its original 
fru€ture and deftination by Cardinal Richelieu, its defcent 
through two fucceflive monarchs to the laft proprietor, the duke 
of Orleans, whofe converfion of it into its prefent deftination 
afforded at once the means of indulging his incredible extrava- 
gance, and gratifying his inordinate avarice. I think I have 
heard you fay that yon have read that moft animated and moft 
excellent defcription of the Palais-royal which is inferted in 
one of the volumes of the Varicties of Literature: it often re- 
curred to my memory when I witneffed the bufy buftling fcene 
which is there depiéted with fuch fidelity and colouring. Leta 
man walk under thefe arcades at any hour of the day, and he 
will never want food either for meditation or amufement: but 
the Palais-royal exhibits a fcene of peculiar intereft in the 
evening. B. whom, to my great furprize and pleafure, 1 met 
the other morning on the Pont-neuf, and whi gave us his com- 
pany to dinner at our hotel, perfuaded us to leave our fire-fide, 

and take a lounge in the Palais-royal: the fhape of the building 
you know is that of a parallelogram, which enclofes a large gare 
den, whofe well-gravelled walks afford a fine view of the edifice. 
It was about half after feven when we entered by the Rue du 
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Lycée; at this end of the Palais is a double piazza, with two 
rows ot fhops reaching from one extremity to the other: fo 
crowded were thefe promenades with ladies and loungers of 
every defcription, that, by common confent, the “ law of the 
road”’ was as ftriétly preferved, as it is in the ftreets of London 
by the hackney-coachmen! Tohave difturbed this eafy well. 
regulated flow would have been extremely rude; and I almof 
gueftion whether the tide would not have carried any little bark 
away, which had attenrpted to refift it. 

Though the other colonnades were alfo crowded, ambulation 
was not fo difficult as here; and we had abundant opportnnity 
to admire as well the peculiar elegance with which the rival 
fhop-keepers had lighted up their cabinets of bijouterie, as the 
fplendour and magnificence produced by the general illumina. 
tion of the whole. After we had gratified our curiofity, and 
{cattered as many looks as it was lawful for us married men on 
the full unfhaded beauties of the deep-bofomed damfels who 
tread this fairy-ground, our friend B——, whofe long refidence 
here has made him perfeétly familiar with the manners and 
amtufements of the people, propofed to fhew us the gaming- 
houfes, and fubterranean gaieties of the Palais-royal. He had 
fcarcely fpoken, when the immifcible founds of ill-tuned inftru- 
ments and fhrill piercing voices allailed our ears; a fort of 
Sirecco-gleatn, compofed of innumerable breathings, rifing 
upon us at the fame time, fufficiently indicated that there was 
* High Life below Srairs.”” We defcended into a large room, 
whofe ceiling, walls, and decorations, counterfeit Arcadian fce- 
nery : the pillars which fupported the roof reprefent the knotty 
trunks of venerable trees whofe tortuous branches, intertwifting 
with each other, “* o’er canopy the glade.” Tityrus, or more 
probably fome Grecian fhepherd, is feen lying at his length 
under the fhade of a wide-{preading beech-tree in the wall, 
cooled by a flationary ftream, and watching with untired eye the 
never-ending antics of the kids and lambkins which furround 
him. ‘The company is not unappropriate to the fcenery : Pan 
is here with his pipe, and many a fatyr peeps through the mimic 
foliage at the carelefs unveiled nymphs who trip with fantatftic toe 
acrofs the “ velvet green.” Thefe thepherds and fhepherdeffes, 
I affure you, live not upon the unfubftantial food of love alone: 
they have very good appetites, believe me: many of them did 
I {ee amufing themfelves with a difh of petits-pités, a bafon of 
foup, and a fine plump poulet; beakers of Bourdeaux and Bur- 
gundy were filled with a generous hand, and to my great fur- 
prife did I often inhale the odour of ‘hot rum-punch. 

fter having wandered among thefe feftive groves, high- 
fcented and high-founding with tones, if not indeed “ moft mu- 
fical—moft melancholy!” till our curiofity was fufficiently gra- 
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tified, we retraced our fteps, and proceeded to vifit the gaming- 
table. 

The gaming tables are ina different quarter of the Palais- 
royal: we afcended a flair-cafe, and opened the door of an ante- 
chamber, where feveral hundred hats, fticks, and great coats, 
carefully ticketted, were arranged, under the charge of two or 
three old men, who receive cither one or two fous (I forget 
which) from every owner, for the fafe delivery of his precious 
depofit. No dogs are admitted into thefe facred apartments, or 
any thing which is likely to difturb the deep attention and holy 
quiet which pervade them! From this ante-chamber we opened 
a folding-door which introduced us toa large well-lighted room, 
in the centre of which was a table, furrounded, at a moderate 
eimate, by two hundred and fifty or three hundred perfons, 
anxioully infpe@ing a game, which it was not likely that any of 
our party fhould know the name of. -We proceeded to.another 
room; another fucceeded that; and yet another; a fourth, a 
fifth, a fixth: we omitted to reckon the number of the rooms, 
and therefore, to avoid exaggeration, we wil! ftop here; but. I 
am inclined to believe there are more than fix ; all of which 
communicated with each other, and were equally well attended 
with the firft. Different games were purfuing, all ftrange to us 
unfafhionable folks: a few females, mixed with this wretched 
crowd, were feated at the table, and engaged in the game! 

Thefe tables are licenfed by goveriment—pay to it a confi- 
derable fum ‘of money—and are, I underftand, under its, imme- 
diate infpeftion: ‘they are excellently regulated: ready cafh 
paflés from the lofer to the winner, and differences appear to be 
decided by appointed referees, who fit at the table, invefted with 
what we conjecture to be the infignia of office; namely, fhort 
wooden inftruments fhaped like a garden-hoe, and which feem 
to colleé&t the twelve-livre pieces which are fcattered over the 
table. 

There is one very curious condition impofed upon the holders 
of thefe gaming-tables: they are obliged to furnifh every body 
who enters any of the rooms, with as much table-beer as they 
choofe to call for. Waiters are therefore perpetually running 
backwards and forwards with overflowing tumblers of this re- 
frehing beverage ; fix or feven crowded on a tray ; and he is 
not merely a polite man but a fortunate one who adheres ftriétly 
to the good old-fafhioned rule “* Drink what you pleafe, but 
pocket none.”’ Beer to an Englifhman in Paris, to me at leatt, 
is neCtar: I had tafled none fince we left Dover; and, although 
the glaffes had received the homage of a hundred lips, it was 
impoMfible to refift the temptation: taking all poflible care, 
therefore, to avoid all extraneous matter, I ventured to indulge 
my inclination, and am now ready to certify before any magifs 
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trate, that the water of the Seine makes as good beer as the water 
of the Thames. 

From thefe licenfed tables we vifited many fcenes of un. 
fan@tioned diflipation, in divers fubterrancan chambers, where 
the game of billiards was dexteroufly played: two or three ta. 
bles appear to be well attended in every room; it really makes 
one’s heart bleed to fee fo may beardlefs youths as there are 
here, and lovely females, haftening on to ruin! But at the Pa. 
lais-royal one fees all the world in yellow, blue, and green, to 
ufe poor Yorick’s words, “ running at the ring of pleafure. 
The old with broken lances, and in helmets which have lof 
their vizards—the young in armour bright, which thines like 
gold, beplumed with each gay feather of the eaft—all, all tilting 
at it like fafcinated knights in tournaments of yore for fame and 
love.” 

I am interrupted, though moft agreeably fo, by the receipt of 
your letter: it is this moment brought me: mine is already {pun 
dut to fo unforefeen a length that I dare not extend it, and fhall 
anfwer your querics therefore in my next. It is rio news to us 
that your mail-coaches have been {topped by the fnow; we yel- 
terday read an Englifh paper in 4 Caffé at the Palais-royal, and 
faw a lamentable account of your {now-coyered hills and cold 
regions. 

Why do you not dig earth-holes, and bury yourfelves up for 
the winter? We are enjoying {pring weather at Paris! even] 
cannot bear a great coat: it is oppreflive, and I have thrown it 
off with contempt: think of this and be fatisfied; it muft bea 
wonderful confolation to you, “ wallowing,’’ though. not 
* naked” I truft, “ in Decembet’s {now,” the “ thinking on 
fantaltic fummer’s heat.” 

aFarewell, my friend; we fhall leave Paris in two or three days, 
but I thall certainly fteal an hour, and devote it to you before we 


depart. 
(Te be continued.) 





Hiftory of the London Brewery, from the beginning of King 
William’s Reign to the prefent Time. 


i By Avexanper Morrice,. 


| the beginuing of King William’s reign the duty on flrong 
beer or ale was 1s. and 3d. per barrel : the brewer then fold 
his brown ale at t6s. per barrel, and the fmall beet (which was 
made from the fame grains) at 6s. per barrel. Thefe were 
moftly fetched from the brew-houfe by the cuftomets them- 
felves, and paid for with ready. money ; fo that the brewer kept 
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him, no purchafing of leafes of public houfes, no bad debts, 
and but a trifling number of cafks, and his money confequently 
returned before he either paid his duty, or for his malt. The 
vidualler then fold this ale for two-pence per quart. Soon after, 
our wars with France occafioned further duties on this commo- 
dity. Ithink that in 1689 gd. per barrel more was laid upon 
flrong beer, and 3d. per barrel on {mall beer. In 1690, the 
duty was advanced 2s, and 3d. per barrel on ftrong beer, and od. 
per barre! on {mall ; and in 1692, an additional duty of 9d. per 
harrel was laid wpon flrong beer only. At this period the 
brewer raifed his price from 16s. to 18s. and 19s. per barrel ; 
and the victyaller raifed his price to 24d, per quart. 

Now we come to the queen’s time, when, France difturbing 
us again, the malt-tax, the duty on hops, and that on coals, took 
place; and, as the duty on malt furpaffed that on hops, the 
brewers endeavoured at a liquor wherein more of the latter 
fhould be ufed: thus the drinking of beer became encouraged 
in preferenee to ale. This beer, when new, they fold for 22s. 
per barrel ; and, at the fame time advanced their ale to 19s. 
and 20s. per barrel; but the people not eafily weaned from their 
heavy {weet drink, in general drank ale mixed with beer from 
the viétualler at 2}d. to 24d. per quart. 

The gentry now refiding in London more than they had done 
im former times, introduced the pale ale and pale fmall beer, 
which they were habituated to in the country, and either en- 
gaged fome of their friends, or the London brewers, to make for 
them this kind of drink; and affluence and cleanlinefs promoted 
the delivery of them in the brewer’s own cafks, and at his charge. 
Pale malt being deareft, the brewer being loaded with more tax 
and expence, fixed the price of fuch {mall beer at 8s..and 10s. 
per barrel: the latter was fold by the viétualler at 4d. per quart, 
and under the name of two-penny. This little oppofition ex- 
cited the brown beer trade to produce, if poffible, a better fort 
of commodity, in their way, than had heretofore been made. 
They began to hop their mild beers more, and the publican 
farted three, four, or fix butts at atime; but fo little idea bad 
the brewer, or his cuftomer, of being at the charge of large 
flocks of beer, that it gave room to @ fet of monied people to 
make a trade, by buying thefe beers from brewers, keeping them 
fome time, and felling them, when ftale, to viétuallers, for 25s. 
gr 26s, per barrel. 

Our taftes but flowly alter or reform. Some drank mild and 
flale beer; others, what was tlien called 4-threads, at 3d. per 
quart; but many ufed all fale, at 4d. per quart. On this doot- 
ing food the trade until aboyt the year 1722, when the brewers 
conceived that there was a mean to be found preferable to any of 
thefe extremes—which was, that beer fhould be well brewed, 
and, from being kept its proper time, becoming mellow (that is, 
3D: neither 
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neither new nor flale) it would recommend itfelf to the public. 
This they ventured to fell at 23s. per barrel, that the viétualler 
might retail it at 3d. per quart. Though it was flow at firft in 
making its way, yet as it was certainly right in the end, the ex. 
Periment fucceeded beyond expeftation. The labouring people, 
Porters, &c. found its utility—from whence came its appellation 
OF porter, or entire butt. As yet, however, it was far from be. 
iN$ in the perfeétion which we have fince had it. 

_ Porter was at different times raifed to 30s. per barrel, where 
t remained till the year 1799, and was retailed at 34d. per quart, 
When, in confequence of malt rifing in price to, from the fum 
Of 41. to ql. 10s, and 5]. per quarter, and hops from 4]. 10s, 
fo 17], 18]. and 20]. per cwt. porter was raifed to 4]. 155, 
per barrel, and retailed at 4d. per quart. Ale likewife experi- 
enced a rife of from 2]. 2s. to 2]. 12s. 6d. per barrel. 





Defcription of the Commonwealth of Babina. 


HE commonwealth of Babina was founded in Poland in the 
reign of Sigifmund Auguflus, in the 16th century. It 
took its rife from a fet of gentlemen, inhabitants of Lublin, 
who had agreed to meet at a place called Babina, merely for the 
purpofes,of mirth and jollity. In time their number increafed, 
and they formed themfelves into a regular government, under 
the prefidency of a king, fenate, and chief magiftrates, The 
magiftrates were cleéted from fomething which appeared ridicu- 
lous in the charaéter or condu&t of any of the members. For 
inftance, if. any perfon was meddling or officious, he was imme- 
diately created an archbifhop; a blundering or difputatious mem- 
ber was promoted to the fpeaker’s chair; a boafter of his cwn 
courage, and vain-glorious Thrafo, was honoured with the com- 
miffion of generaliflimo, which was prefented him with great 
ceremony by the inferior heroes. Thofe who declined the office 
for which they were declared qualified, were perfecuted by hil- 
fings, and abandoned by the fociety. 

Thus-every vice and every foible was attacked with ridicule; 
and’ Babina became ina: fhort time the terror, the admiration, 
and the reformer of the Polifh nation: genius flourifhed, wit 
was cultivated, and the abufes which crept into government and 
fociety were correfted by the judicious application of good- 
humoured fatire. Never did any inftitution of this nature be- 
come fo general or fo ufeful; but at length it degenerated into 
a fet of buffoons, and banterers.of every thing facred or profane. 
For feveral years it was patronized by the kings of Poland, and 
Sigifmund himfelf became, a member; the flarofta of Babina 
telling hyn jocularly,. that..“* His majefty had certain qualities 
which intitled him to the firlt dignity in the comindliwem 
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Not the leaft remnant of the fociety now remains, though it was 
honoured with extraordinary privileges by kings and empe- 
rors. 





Biographical. Sketch of the late Lord Kenyon. 


HAT eminent lawyer, Lloyd Lord Kenyon was born at 

Gredington,.in Flinthire, in the year 1733; he was the 
eldeft furviving fon of Lloyd Kenyon, Efq. originally of 
Brynn, in the fame county, and one of the younger fons of the 
ancient family of Kenyon, of Peele, in Lancafhire;, his lord- 
fhip received the elementary part of his education at Ruthin, in 
Denbighfhire, whence he was taken, at an early age, and articled 
toMr. W. J. Tomlinfon, an eminent attorney, at Nantwich, in 
Chefhire. On the expiration of his articles, Mr. Kenyon de- 
termined to enter into a line which afforded a more ample {cope 
to his induftry and talents, and accordingly he became a mem- 
ber of the fociety of Lincoln’s Inn, in Trinity Term, 1754, and, 
after a fedulous application to the requifite ftudies, was called 
tothe bar in Hilary Term, 1761. 

In the early part of his profeffional career, the advancement 
of Mr. Kenyon was but flow—he was wnaflifted by thofe means 
which powerful connexion and intercft afford; added to this, 
the branch of his profeffion to which he chiefly applied him- 
felf, namely, that of conveyancing, was not calculated to bring 
hun ‘forward into public notice :—But the fterling merit of 
genuine abilities and perfevering indufiry, were not to be over- 
looked. Mr. Kenyon rofe gradually into praétice ; few opi- 
nions at the bar, at the time, carried more weight and authority, 
and he was frequently recurred to as an advocate. In 1773, an 
interefting epoch in Mr.-‘Kenyon’s private life took place; he 
formed a matrimonial connexion with his relative, Mary, the 
third daughter of George Kenyon, of Peele, in Lancafhire, the 
family before alluded to; and not long after, he contracted an 
intimacy with Mr. afterwards Lord Thurlow and Lord Chan- 
cellor. About this period too, and for fome years after, his 
praétice'in the court of Chancery was yery extenfive, and of 
the moft luerative kind, by which, as well as in the other lines 
of his profeffion, he acquired a very confiderable property. In 
1780 a circumftance occurred which not a little contributed to 
eftablifh his reputation as an advocate and a public {peaker, 
namely, his being employed as leading counfel for the defence 
of the late Lord George Gordon, on a charge of high treafon; 
On this irterefting occafion Mr. Kenyon’s fecond was Mr. Er- 
fkine, who on that day diftinguifhed himfelf in fuch a manner, 
as, in a' great degree, laid the foundation of his future fame. 
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In April, 1782, foon after the acceflion of the Rockingham 
party to minifterial power, Mr. Kenyon was, without ferving 
the intermediate office of folicitor, appointed to the important 
fituation of attorney general, and, at the fame time, chief juf. 
tice of Chefter; in the former office he fucceeded the late 
James Wallace, Efq. father of the Right Hon. Thomas Wallace. 
The cireumftance of Mr. Kenyon’s dire& promotion to the 
office of attorney general, was regarded as a fingular inflance; 
this, however, is erroneous, fimilar promotions have before 
eccurred, and the cafe of Sir Edward Law, the laft attorney 
general, is a recent inflance. 

In parliament Mr. Kenyon took 2 decided part in polities, 
warmly attaching himfelt to the party of the late minifler, Mr, 
Pitt, and he diftinguifhed himfelf not a littie by his fpeeches on 
the noted affair of the coalition, Mr. Fox’s India bill, &c. In 
March, 1784, he was appointed mafter of the rolls, an office of 
high judicial dignity, and generally leading to ftill higher legal 
honours-~however, its emoluments fell very fhort of thele 
which Mr. Kenyon neceffarily relinquifhed by difcontinuing 
his profeflional purfuits as a counfel: about this time he was 
created a baronet. 

In this fituation Sir Lloyd Kenyon continued until the latter 
end of May, 1788, when, on the refignation of the venerable 
Farl of Mansfield, who, for the long interval of thirty-two 
years, had held the very important office of chief jidtice of the 
court of King’s Bench, he was appointed to fucceed him, and, 
at the fame time, was elevated to the peerage by the title of 
Lord Kenyon, Baron of Gredington, in the county of Flint. 

He was now fixed in a fituation which, though not nomipally 
the higheft, is, perhaps, the moft important office in the adminil- 
tration of the law of this country ; and‘Lord Kenyon furnithed 
an inftance, nearly as ftriking as that of the ijluftrious Hard, 
wicke, that the profeffion of the law is that which, of all others, 
affords the faireft opportunities for the exertion of genuine 
ialent and perfevering induftry ; whether the obje& be the gra- 
tification of ambition in the attainment of the higheft honours 
in the ftate, or the poffeffion of abundant wealth. 

Of the charaéter of Lord Kenyon in his magifterial and judi- 
cial capacity, convinced it is too well eftablifhed in the hearts 
and minds ef his fellow fubje&s, we prefume not to {peak 
His condu& in thofe arduous and important fituations which he 
fo lately filled, fpeaks its beft and faireft eulogium ; it has al- 
trated and fixed the applaufes and gratitude of his coumry- 
men; his charaéter and his fame will defcend with increafing 
luftre to an admiring and grateful pofterity. 

A few prominent confiderations in the courfe of Lord Ken- 
yon’s torenfick adminiftration we cannot, however, in jullice & 
him, or confittently with our own feelings, refrain from ad 
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verting to. We allude, firft, to his laudable, firm, and perfe- 
vering exertions to keep the channels of the law ¢lear and un. 
polluted by low and fordid practices, and which were particu. 
larly exemplified in the vigilant aid falutary exercife of his 
authority over the attornies of his own court, the utility of 
which has been experienced in a very confiderable degree. 
Secondly, his unprecedented zeal in the caufe of morality and 
virtue, which moft confpicuoufly appeared in his condué with 
refpeét to cafes of adultery and feduétion: on thefe occafions, 
neither rank, wealth, nor ftation, could fhield delinquency from 
the well-merited cenfure and rebuke of offended juftice and 
morality : though much unhappily remains to be done, yet his 
lordfhip’s exertions, combined with thofe of fome of the moft 
virtuotis and exalted cliaraétets of the upper houfe of parlia- 
ment, have contributed greatly, notwithftanding the acknow. 
ledged inadequacy and imperfeétion of the law in thefe re- 
{peéts, to reftrain the fafhionable and prevailing vices alluded 


to. 

A third confideration, and which highly redounds to the ho« 
nour Of his lordfhip's magifterial charaéter, is the ftri€triefs, not 
to fay feverity, with which he adminiftered the juftice of the 
law againft the pernicious tribe of gamblers, of every defcrip: 
tion, who have fot fome years infefted the metropolis. On 
thefe occafions, as well as inthofe above-mentioned, the condu& 
of this truly virtuous judge was fuch, as incontrovertibly thewed 
that the law is no refpeGter of perfons; and his perfevering ex. 
ertions td reftrain the deftruélive vice of gaming, have been at- 
tended with no inconfiderable degree of fuccefs. Nor thould 
we omit to mention the very laudable fpirit and frmnefs which, 
on all occafions, he évincéd, in maintaining due order and deco- 
tum in his court. 

We cannot conclude this part of our fubje& without giving, 
as fupplementary to it, the following concife and comprehenfive, 
but highly appropriate character of the late chief juilice: it is 
extraéted from a much-efteemed tract, which appeared not long 
after his elevation to the bench, and, in almoft every particular, 
perfeftly coincides with our ideas on the fubje& :— 

“Lord Kenyon may not equal, in talents or eloquence, the 
pre-eminent charaéter whom he fucceeds on the bench ot 
juftice, neverthelefs, he pofleffes qualities more appropriate to, 
and knowledge more conneéted with, the important office which 
he holds. Profound in legal erudition, patient in judicial dif. 
crimination, and of the moft determined integrity, he is formed 
toadd no common luftre to his exalted ftation. He does not 
facrifice his official to his parliamentary chara€ter: the {phere 
of his particular duty is the great fcene of his aétivity, as of his 
honour; and though as a lord of parliament he will never leffen 
his chara€ter, it as a judge that he looks to aggrandize it. Suck 
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men will be revered for. their virtues and their wifdom, when the 
party declaimers and the frothy’ pleaders of the day have long 
been forgotten.” 

In private, life, the. charafter of Lord Kenyon was amiable 
and praife-worthy, in- the higheft degree: no man could pof. 
fibly excel-him in the relations of hufband and father; indeed, 
in. the former, he may be confidered as a pattern of conjugal 
virtues. In. his mode. of living, he was. remarkably temperate 
and regular; but the gratuitous afliflance, in his_profefhonal 
capacity, which it was well known: he had often afforded to 
neceflitous and injured individuals, does away the imputation 
that. a fondnefs for-money was rather a prevailing trait in his 
charaétere- «- 

His lordhhip died at Bath, where he had refided for fome time, 
for. the recovery of his health, on the 4th of April, 1802. 

Lord Kenyon had iflue by his. Jady, three fons, namely, 
Lloyd, born in 1775, whom his father appointed to the office of 
filazer of the court of King’s Bench: he ftood not long fince 
an eleftioneering conteft for the county of Flint. . This. gentle. 
man died about a ycay. ago, and the manner in. which his lord, 
fhip was affecied by this melancholy event, is fuppofed, in fome 
degree, to, have accelerated his. own. diffolution. Secondly, 
George, the prefent Lord Kenyon, born in 1776. His lordhip 
was appointed..by his late father to the very lucrative fituation 
of joint chief. clerk of the court of King’s Bench, on the de. 
mile of the late Ear] .of Mansfield, better. known as.Lord Vil- 
count Stormont, and joined in the patent with Joba Way, Ela. 
_— And thirdly, the Hon. Thomas Kevyon, born in 1780, 


ANECDOTE ‘of the TEMPLE CLOCK. 

OME years ago a new clock was made to be placed.in the 

Temple Hall; when finifhed,. the clock-maker was defired 
to wait on the beachers of the Temple, who would think of a 
fuitable motto to be put under the clock. He applied feveral 
times, but without’ getting the defired information, as they had 
not determined on the in{cription. Continuing to importune 
them, he at laft came when the old benchers were met 1n the 
Temple Hall, and had juft fat downto dinner. The workman 
again requefled to be informed of the motto—one of the bea- 
chers, who thought the application ill-timed, and who was 
fonder of eating and drinking than inventing original mottos, 
teftily replied, ** Go about your bufinefs.””. The mechanic 
taking this for an an{wer to his queftion, went home, and inferted 
at the bottom of the clock, “ Go about your bufinefs,” and 
placed it on the Temple Hall, to the great furprife of the benchers, 
who, upon confidering the circumflance, agreed that accident 
had produced a better motto than any they could think of ; and 
ever fince the Temple clock has continued to remind the lawyers 
and the public to go about their bufinefs. 
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SINGULAR GENEALOGY. 

[From the Monthly Mirror for 1797.] 

LL the perfons named in the following firange genealogy 
were living at Feverfham, in Kent, it is faid, February 10, 
1760, excepting only the former wife of old Cafhick. 

“Old Hawood had two daughters by his firft wife, of which 
the eldeft was married to John Cafhick, the fon, and the youngeft 
to John Cafhick, the father. ‘This Cafhick, the father, had a 
daughter by his firft wife, wiom old Hawood married, and by 
her had a fon; therefore Cafhick’s fecond wife could fay as 
follows: 

My father is my fon, and I am my mother’s mother: 

My fifter is my daughter, and I’m grandmother to my brother, 





Rr a — 


CHARACTER of HYPATIA. 
YPATIA was inftruéted by her father, Theon, and the fure 


paffed him in geometry, which was her principal ftudy, 
Her progrefs in philofophy and the mathematics was fuch, that 
fhe merited the rank of profeffor of thofe fciences. Being vir- 
tuous, as well as beautiful, fhe was eftecmed and refpeéted by 
all who knew her. But fhe incurred the fufpicion of caufing 
the mifunderftanding which prevailed between St. Cyril], the 
patriarch of Alexandria, and Oreltes,the governor, who, like 
herfelf, was a pagan. An implacable hatred was conceived 
againft her; and the furious populace, conduéted by a fauatic, 
watched the unfortunate Hypatia as fhe was returning home; 
dragged her from her chariot; {tripped her, and killed her with 
blows from potfherds; after which they cut her body in pieces, 
and burnt it. This horrible catatlrophe was tranfaéted during 
the Lent of the year 410, 

Such are the atrocities which have been perpetrated under the 
facred name of religion. But the benign influence of genuine 
Chriftianity has at length prevailed to prevent the occurrence of 
fuch horrid ats in the prefent enlightened age. Men have now 
learnt, that the Supreme Creator cannot be pleafed with aés of 
cruelty, under what pretence foever they are committed. It is, 
indeed, the groffeit abfurdity to fuppofe, that Chriftianity and 
cruelty can be at all in unifon. 


———— SS —_————— _- NS. eee 


A QUESTION, by W. C. of Lintong, 


HE difference betwixt the area of aright angled A, and its 
circum{cribing and infcribed circles == 218.0, and 45.7344 
re{pettivel y.—Required the triangle. 
Vol. 39. 8 E Anfwer, 
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Anfmer, by R. Maffett, of Saltafh, to Serjeant Afk's Charade, inferted March, 


HERE ’s not a doubt, Sir to be made, 
That EYE-BALL anfwers your charade. 


{*t We have received the like anfwer from J. Squance, of Exeter, 





Anfwer, by G. England, to H. Humphreys’s and E. Penney's Charades, inferted 
March 1. 


7 cool you’d view the STONE and TOMB, 
A And unfhock’d hear your final doom, 
Then fhun the place where mifery reigns, 
And fiends lie bound in ADAMAN Tine chains. 


7 _ The charade on TOMBSTONE has likewife been anfwered by Tho. 
mas Whicker, E. Penney, W. Strong, and J. Squance, of Exeter; T. Adey, 
and J. Lewis, of Poole; John Whittle, of Upway; R. Maffett, of Saltath; 
W. Bickham, jun. of Afhburton; Tyro, of Linkinhorne ; Serjeant Ahh, of 
the Exmintter Volunteers; and Caroline, of Topfham. 


*,* The charade on ADAMANT has alfo been anfwered by Serjeant Ahh, 
of the Exminfler Voluutecers; J. Ninnis, of St. Agnes; J. Smith, Thomas 
Whicker, E. Moon, W. Smith, R. Sowdon, J. Squance, and H. Humphreys, 
of Exeter; T. Adey, and J. Lewis, of Poole; John Whittle, of Upway; 
G. Coulman, of Broadhempfton; R. Matffett, of Saitafh; W. Bickham, jun, 
W. Mann, and S. Perkins,of Afhburton; W. England, and Juvenis, of Dor- 
chefter; G. H. near Bridport; and C. Mackey, of Plymouth. 





A REBUS, by 7. Lewis, of Poole. 


Vowel, gents. pray firft declare ; 
My fecond’s when you chaunt an air ; 
My laft you'll find, if you are witty, 
In village, town, or in the city : 
Thefe parts combin’d, they’!] bring to light 
What’s us’d in wines to make them bright. 





An ENIGMA, by William England, of Dorchefter. 


HAT countlefs ills attend each mortal man 
Throughout his life, which fure is but a fpan! 
Inceffant forrows do his courfe annoy, 
And coming cares exclude his wonted joy. 
Yet ’midft thefe wild tempeftuous feas of grief, 
Infpir’d by me he finds fome fweet relief; 
His dreams my aid make pleafant and ferene, 
I paffion calm, and brighten up the {cene ; 
No dire calamities thal] ever dare 
Torment his breaft while I continue there. 
Bat ah! whene’er I vanifh from his view, 
Returning woe opprefles him anew ; 
Enamell’d flowers, the verdant lawns and fields, 
Or fruitful vales, to him no pleafures yield, 
Till I return again within his fight, 
Then confolation fills him with delight. 
I foothe his gricf, I mitigate his woes, 
And give to him the balm of {weet repofe. 


g POETRY. 
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For the Weekly Entertainer. 
On the RETURN of PEACE. 


a length the grateful found is 
heard 
Along the vaulted {ky ; 
At length the pray’r fo oft preferr’d, 
Has reach’d the throne on high! 


From Him who flills the raging deep 
Proceeds the gracious word; 

“ No more let fulf’ring nature weep ; 
** Sheath’d is the recking fword.” 


The martial bands, and cannons roar, 
Which erft defiance hurl’d, 

Now publifh to each diftant fhore, 
That peace relumes the world. 


Sous’d to fcenes where men deftroy, 
And deeds of blood to view, 

The heart, flill doubtful of its joy, 
Demands, Can this be true? 


In all thy fields, once happy France! 
What flaughter’d thoufands fleep: 

Where feflive mufic wak’d the dance, 
Now widow’d mothers weep. 


Nor have Italia’s letter’d vales 
Efcap’d the bartle’s rage; 

Harfh notes of mifery {well the gales 
Where fung the Mantuan fage. 


Prote&ted by their native clifts, 
Helvetia’s fons reclin’d ; 

From nature cul!’d {pontaneous gifts, 
Or wreaths of union twin’d: 


But now her fwains, no longer gay, 
Negleé their fav’rite fields; 

The pipe, the crook, they throw away; 
Their flock no pleafure yields. 

Tho’ firm, as her own native rock, 
Remains Britannia’s ifle ; 

She too has fele the dreadful fhdck, 
And checks her wonted fmile. 


While fame proclaims herbattles won, 
She deems her trophies dear ; 

Regret for many a fav’rite fon, 
Renews the frequent tear. 


Sul trafling in her warlike bands, 
(As her own lion brave) 


. Whether they fight on Egypt’s fands, 


T triumph on the wave, 


And unfubdu’d by vain alarms, 
She courts the yoddefs peace ; 
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Even when vifl’ry crowns her arms, 
She bids the conteft ceafe. 


At her command the arts advance, 
A long negle&ed train! 

Her youths renew the feflive dance, 
And plenty cheers the plain. 


Ah plenty! which to all that live 
Has {pread an ample ftore ; 

A flore which peace again fhall give, 
To biefs both rich and poor, 


Thus, when the evening’s fun appears 
Toclofea rainy day ; 
Nature revives, tho’ fill in tears, 
Aad {miling, fades away ! 
R. H. 





For the Weekly Entertainer. 
HENRY of the VALE. 


H ARK! heard ye not that piercing 
fcream, 
Borne on the wintry wind ; 
Or was it fancy’s hideous dream, 
That ftarts my penfive mind? 
Ah no! marten & I hear it fill, 
And fee, forlorn and pale, 
High on yon bleak and defart hill, 
** Poor Henry of the Vale.” 


Juft like the genius of the ftorm, 
He mocks the light’ning’s glare, 
That fhews his thin, half-wafled form, 
Grown wild by cankering care. 
But when the midnight blaft is 0’er, 
When fleeps the bellowing gale, 
He loves in filence to explore 
Poor Henry’s native vale, 


There amid drooping flow’rs he’l] rove 
In forrow’s vel array’d; 

And figh away his hours in love, 
And talk of Adclaide. 

In tears I’ve heard him oft repeat 
This melancholy tale; 

And figh’d in pity at the fate 
Of Henry of the vale, 


*T was on the blooming firft of May, 
I left her heavenly charms ; 

Torn from her faithful breaft away 
To thine in hoftile arms. 

When on the ocean’s billows tofs’d, 
When breezes {well’d the fail, 
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My heart and all itsthoughis were loft 
In Henry’s native vale. 


But when the thundering war was oer, 
With rapt’rous thought imprefs’d, 

I gladly fought the well-known fhore 
Where al] my comforts reft. 

*Tillonyon hill’s impending brow 
‘Thofe haplefs feenes I hail, 

W here Adelaide, in healthy glow, 
Once deck’d this lovely vaie. 


Bot whocan paint the flutt’ring pains 
That crofs’d my trembling foul, 

When, wafted-o’er the upland plains, 
I heard the death-bell’s toll. 

Swift down the fieepy {pot I fled, 
Sad as the midnight gale, 

To hear what ruftic friend was dead 
In this fequefler’d vale. 


The groupe were in the church-yard 


way, 
In fable veft array’d ; 
The coffin bore the letter A— 
Ye gods—’twas Adelaide. 
‘* Farewell, my blifs! cach hope! 
** farewell ! 
*¢ * Till ye that hear my tale 
** Shall hear the felf-fame folemn 
** bell 
“* For Henry of the vale.” 
Devonfhire. HILARIUS. 


For the Weekly Entertainer. 
ODE on SPRING. 


WwW is fled, with all its 
gloom, 


And {pring appears in lovely bloom, 
And gilds fair nature’s face; 

Her powers enliven ev’ry heart, 

And {weet fenfations they impart 
Toall the human race. 


Nor tothe human race alone, 

But every creaturein each zone 
Feels its enliv’ning power; _ 

Each bird, each bealt, each thing that 

creeps, 

The filh and monflers of the deeps, 
And every plant and flower. 

For lo! fair Flora’s tribe to view 

lay their variegated hue, 

) gives the eye celight; 

The {now-drop and the pra role ale, 

Ditclofe their tweetsin yonder vale, 
With lillies rob’d in white. 


The poly anthus and jonquil, 
"The daily and the daffodil, 


The jes’mine and pea-ilowel 5 
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With pinks, and rofes, and woodbines, 
Whole tendrils round each branch ene 
twine 


And deck the ihady bowers. 


And now when breaks the infant day, 
The fkylark mounts the aerial way, 

And {preads the tidings round; 
The cuckoo chaunts her fimple lay, 
Thrufhes and linnets on the ipray 

Make woods and dales refound, 
The milkmaid quickly trips along, 
And chearful fings her rural fong, 

While in the lawn and vale; 

The fheep and lambs in fportive play, 
Wantonly frifk in jollity, 

And breathe the foii’ring gale. 
The fower flalks along the plain, 
With lib’ral hand commits the grain 

Into the faithful foil; 

While rain delcendsin copious fhow’rs 
Frefhens the grefs, the plants, the 
flowers, 

And blefsthe ruftic’s toil. 


The rivers with freth vigour glide, 

While on their banks, taft by the fide, 
The angler baits his hook; 
‘ith ev’ry wily art and care, 

The finny tribes flrives to en{nare, 
That wanton in the brook, 


While nature fhines in varied hue, 
The fky affumes a vivid blue, 
And the bright orb of light 
Thro’ Aries takes his flaming way, 
Diffufing far his vernal ray, 
And equal day and night. 
And now while {pring illumes our ifle, 
And peace and plenty jointly fmile, 
Let every being raife, 
To Him who made, who governs all, 
Who form’d this vaft Mupendous ball, 
A grateful fong of praile! 
P. GOVE, Schoolmafter, 


Exeter. 


Lines fent to a Lady, with Beattie’s 
Poems, as a New Year’s Gift. 


GAIN the filent wheels of time 
Their annua} round have driv’a, 
And you, tho’ fcarce in maiden prime, 
Are fo much nearer Heavw'n. 
No gifts have I from Indiana coafts 
The infant year to hail; 


I fend you more than Inaia boafts 
In Edwin's fimple tale. 

Our fex with guile and faithlefs love, 
Is charmi’d, perhaps, too true; 

But may, dear maid, each lover prove 
An Edwin flill to you. 
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